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FOR THE ARIEL. 
A NAMELESS STAR, 
I asked a sage with hoary hair, 
With sunken check and holiow eye, 
While watching, in the midvight air, 
‘The courses of the stars on high, 
Why thus he watched the weary night, 
And studied thro’ the live-long day ? 
What guerdon could he hope so bright, 
For wasting thus his frame away” 

He showed the volumes round him strown, 
Where all the planets were uuroll’d: 
The comet’s wandering path was shown, 

And signs—and changes—all were told. 
*“These—these shall bring, in after-time, ; 
An ainple recompense in Fame!” 
1 pointed in the blue sublime, 
A little star—and asked its name. 
small—inferior light, 
‘Chat twinkles by yon ‘lustrious sphere; 
know that planet large and bright, 
The other is not mention’d here.” 
And is it so’—and has a world 
For ages roll’d its radiantear, 
Night after night its lames anturl’d, 
And is it still Nameless Star? 
Yet man, who shines one little night, 
Would hearfrom ewry lip his uame, 
Dazzle the present with his light, 
Aud fill the luture with his fame! 
: M. 


FOR THE ARIEL. 

There is no reason why we should not attempt to 
understand evervthing; but to own, in some instan- 
ees, our fimited Knowledge, is a piece of modesty in 
which lies the truest wisdom.—. Muckenzie. 

In proportion as a nation advances in civili- 
zation, under a free government, knowledge 
will be more generally diffused among the 
lowest classes of the community, and the 
Arts and Sciences will flourish. The spirit of 
Freedom which exists in a Republican state, 


gives an impetus to the disposition of the | 
poorest order, to acquire for themselves, and | 


their children, those a/llvantages which are 
to be derived from the numerous institutions, 
founded by the liberality and wisdom ofan en- 
lightened People, and prompted by a lauda- 


ble ambition, they will avail themselves, by | 


every honorable means in their power, to em- 
ulate the learning and virtues of those char- 
acters which forma Nation’s glory. It was 
by such means, aided by powerful genius, that 


the world has been indebted fora FRANKLIN; | 


who, from the situation of a poor Printer’s 
boy, became one of the greatest Philosophers 
aid Statesmen of which any age or country 
could boast. Sir RicHaRD AREWRIGHT, of 
England, rose from the obscure station of a 
penny Barber, to high rank and riches, in 
consequence of his great mechanical talent. 
Many more instances could be adduced of 
men, from the poorest condition of life, at- 
taining eminence and affluence by their merit , 
i various professions. Men of transcendent | 


renius and virtue, arc, in fact, the property | 
of mankind; ana that government or natien | 
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| which can best appreciate their abilities and 
reward them, has a fair and just right to their 
i faithful services; and although it is not easy 
‘for a man to divest his mind of the amor fa- 
‘frié, and local attachment, yet he would be 
base indeed, was he to be ungrateful to the 
country which befriends him. It is highly 
j honorable and praiseworthy, either on the 
; part of a nation, or an individual, to select) 
men of moral worth and talents, and render 
them useful to the public; it is natural to sup- 
pose, that when superior merit can be found 
at home, the preference would be given to it, 
otherwise the cause of humanity is best an- 
swered in procuring it from abroad, without 
regard to distinction of country, for it is by 
such conduct governments and individuals 
evince their good sense. It is in this manner 
that Great Britain andthe United States have 
so worthily distinguished themselves in acts 
of liberality. The two nations are so perfect- 
ly assimilated in language and customs, that 
facilities are open to both countries to pro- 
mote the Aris an? Sciences. Some of the 
most eminent American artists have met with 
great cncouragement in England, where, un- 
der the most favorable patronage, they have 
become highly respected and affluent. Be- 
tween the people of two powerful and free 
nations, and in this enlightened age, the ut- 
most cordiality and good feeling should exist, 
and in the true spirit of Christianity, they 
should endeavor to forgive all injuries, and in 
future vie with each other in doing all possi- 
ble good. When ina state of profound peace, 
all envious and angry passions ought to give 
way to true benevolence and philanthropy.— 
Where envy sways, no virtue long survives— 
And ’neaih that deadly night-shade nothing thrives; 
No generous fecling can put forth a flower, 
| Aucl no taste withstand its steril zing power * 
In acquiring knowledge, how few men have 


i sufficient sense to discover and confess their 
|own deficiencies, and how very few have both 
the wisdom and modesty to avow their desire 
'to seek information from the well informed 
/and learned, rather than remain ignorant.<= 
| Some are so fool-hardy and obstinately con- 
| ceited, as to suppose themselves so perfect, as 


/ never to need advice, and shelter themselves 

under a mask of impudence and duplicity, to} 
/impose on the weak and credulous. Others | 
there are, who, by an ostentatious display of | 
| learning, endeavor to impress their auditors 
| with an exalted opinion of their superior un- 
| derstanding—but on the contrary, excite dis- 
i gust, by their arrogance and dogmatical man- 

ner, exhibiting a captious temper, and a total 
| disregard of the rules of good breeding. In 
our intercourse with the world, we sometimes 
|} meet with men who are well educated and 
| polite, but yet, in the society of their own 
sex, often discover a certain latitude and. 


looseness in their conversation unseasoned by | 


* Shee. 


Slave. 


Wwe 3. 
wit, partaking of that sort of licentious vul- 
garity which can only be expected from the 
lowest company, at the most degraded pla- 
ces of resort. Says the poet, 
‘A wautof decency is a want of seuse.” 

How to account for this inconsistency in what 
may be termed a well educated man, is some- 
what difficuit. It might arise from a desire 
to amuse his companions, or proceed from a 
wish to obtain that kind of notoriety among 
them which no well bred gentleman should 
be ambitious of possessing. It is worse than 
folly to attempt to palliate an offence which 
violates the laws of propriety, and diminish- 
es the value of that social conversation which 
should be enlivened by talents, wit, and true 
politeness. Itis of infinite importance to the 
future welfare of children, that their minds 
should be impressed from their most early 
years with a sense of the sacred duties they 
ought to fulfil, both with regard to their God, 
and Society. Parents ought to be awahgef. 
the solemn responsibility imposed upon them 
in inculcating those principles which have a° 
tendency to make their offspring an useful 
member in Society—in all that relates to reli- 
gior, a proper respect for the laws of their 
country, strict integrity, and a rigid obser- 
vance of decorum. There is a feeling of pro- 
priety and virtue so deeply implanted in the 
breasts of some persons, that, strengthened 
by the force of good example, they expand 
with the increase of years, and grow into 
maturity, imparting the most happy influence 
upen the habits of the rising generation. 
People of morose dispositions and boorish 
manners, if not a nuisance, are at least ungual- 
ified for admission in genteel company, We 
cannot expect to find every man tutored in | 
the polite school of a Chesterfield; but in a 
country enjoying all the advantages of civili- 
zation, and free institutions for education, re- 
ligious instructions, and the improvement of 
morals, we naturally look for civility, invenu- 
ousness, and a decent demeanor. There can 
be nothing more disgusting than to mix in the 
society of men whose manners (notwithstan- 
ding the advantages of education,) exhibit a 
ferocity of character, combined with a vulgar 
bluntness in their address, more suitable to 

the reien of terror in France, under the jaco- 

binical fiend Robespierre, and the miscreant 

Marat. ‘There cannot be a mark of greater 

stupidity and folly than to confound the rules 

of good breeding with meanness and servility 

of behaviour. Civility is due to all persons, 

even to the lowest pauper, or the most abject 

It is due to all men, but more espe- 

cially to the female sex; for nothing can der- 

ogate more from the character of a man, than 

to be rude and uncourteous to women. A 

Scotch traveller (Russell) throuch Germany 

relates, that some few years ago, the late Em- 

press of Russia, when she was at Wiemar, 

visited the University Museum of Jena.— 
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He remarks: ‘‘Among the students who had 
assembled to see her, one was observed to 
keep his bonnet on his head, and his pipe in 
his mouth as her Imperial Majesty passed. 
The Prorector called the young man before 
him, and remonstrated with him on his rude- 
ness. ‘he defence (says the writer,) was in 
the true spirit of Burshenism: ‘‘] am a free 
man—what is an Empress to me?” The 
virtues of this most amiable and distinguished 
personage certainly entitled her to the respect 
of all ranks of people. We are not to infer 
from the singular instance of uncourteousness 
in an individual, that the German students 
(with all the exalted ideas they have of na- 
tional freedom and independence,are deficient 
in politeness.) I have known many of them, 
and believe that the rules of good breeding 
are as well understood and observed at the 
German Universities, as in Great Britain, 
France, Italy, or any other part of the world. 
The advantages of education tend, certainly, 
to soften the manners of the majority of man- 
kind; but there is sometimes to be found,even 
in men of genius and learning, a certain de- 
gree of harshness and uncouthness which are 
extremely obnoxious. The exterior demon- 
atrations of civility are pleasing, and preserve 
that harmony in the intercourse between all 
classes, that should ever prevail in a well 
regulated state of Society. I have witnessed, 
among many of the poorest members of the 
community, and such as have received but 
little education, those forms of politeness and 
good humor, flowing from the heart, and to- 
tally unconnected with any indecorous famili- 
arity. I have known aman, (now residing in 
one of the southern cities of the United States, 
and a Butcher by trade,) who, although illit- 
erate, is possessed of the refined manners of a 
perfect gentleman, and by his urbanity has 
secured the good will of all who know him.— 
Af ‘eptd ite and amiable author* (whose ca- 
reer of a long and well spent life, ennobled 
bv the most exalted virtues,) has furnished, in 
his interesting little work of the ‘Man of the 
World,’ the following valuable remarks:— 
«“Byven the ceremonial of the world, shallow 
as it may appear, is not without its use; it 
may, indeed, take from the warmth of friend- 
ship, but it covers the coldness of indiffer- 
ence—and if it has repressed the genuine 
overfiowings of kindness, it has smothered 
the turbulence of passion and animosity.”’— 
««Politeness, observes the estimable writer, 
taught as an art is ridiculous—as the expres- 
sion of liberal sentiment and courteous man- 
ners, it is truly value le. There is a polite- 
ness of the heart whiciis confined to no rank, 
and dependant on no education; the desire of 
obliging which a man possessed of this qual- 
ty will un iversally show, seldom fails of plea- 
sing, though his style may differ from that of 
modern refinement. I know a man in London 
of the gentlest manners, and of the most win- 
ning depertment, whose eye was ever bright- 
ened by tie smiles of good humor, and whose 
voice was mellowed by the tones of com 
cency, and this man was bred a Blacksmith.” 
When the feelings of men and women are ac- 
tuated by moral rectitude, there is little dan- 
ger of falling into a vicious course of life, or 
having their manners brutalized. rhe force 
of exampl- operates powerfully on the mind; 
children reared up in absolute ignorance and 
debauchery, become a burden to the public, 
and if left to roam in a disgraceful state of 
idleness, soon terminate a miserable existence 
in jails or poor houses. A celebrated German 
writer has truly remarked, that no instances 
of longevity occur in professed idlers. The 
exceptions must be very few. Idle and worth- 
less parents are generally imitated by their 
children ir all their depraved habits. The 
vicious and diseases of the pa- 
rents, too frequently visit the unfortunate 


*Henry Mackenzie, 
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child; this we sometimes see reversed—but 
there is no accounting for the caprice of na- 
ture,no more than for the versatility of a 
fickle genius. I have known the efforts of the 
most affectionate and virtuous parents fail to 
reform or rescue a child from an abandoned 
life. Many instances however, are presented 
to us of children being taken at an early age 
from profligate fathers and mothers, and pla- 
ced under the fostering care of charity, to 
have their minds instructed and deeply im- 
pressed ‘vith religious principles, so as to ren- 
der them eventually worthy members otf so- 
ciety. There are various conflicting opinions 
as to the best method of educating children; 
some contending that they should be instruct- 
ed under the immediate superintendence of 
their parents (when it can be conveniently 
done,) whilst others strongly advocate public 
seminaries; that there are both advantages 
and disadvantages and disadvantages arising 
from each mode cannot be denied, and how 
to adopt a proper medium is what should en- 
gage the attention; much depends on the dis- 
positions as well as the constitutions of chil- 
dren to adapt them to the situation in which 
they may be placed, as well as the course to 
be pursued. A publicschool may suit a youth 
of robust health, good intellects and steady 
habits; whereas, to one of feeble health, weak 
intellects, and of a disposition liable to be led 
astray, the preference must surely be given to 
the most private manner of educating, that 
the child may not suffer either in health or in 
morals, or by injudicious treatment, which 
might happen when teachers are occupied in 
attending to a multitude of children. A child 
sent to a public academy at a very early age, 
and wanting the advice of a kind and tender 
parent, is in danger of mixing with compan- 
ions of vicious minds, and of being corrupted 
by them in his morals and habits. By such 
associations, the propensities of youth (altho’ 
naturally good) may be vitiated. It is of the 
highest importance that thc instructers of chil- 
dren should possess good moral principles 
and set an example of devoted respect for the 
Christian religion, never ‘iterfering with the 
religious faith of their puy ‘ls, but enjoining in 
a mild and persuasive manner, that they ob- 
serve the most exact atteni.on to their religi- 
ous duties. All preceptors, whether acting 
as principals, or in a subordinate capacity, 
should studicusly avoid tampcring with the re- 
ligious tenets of their pupils, with a view to 
shake their belief in christian'ty, or to divert 
them from following the religion of their fa- 
thers. Religious toleration, and the liberty 
of worshipping the Almighty according tothe 
dictates of our own consciences, forms the 
most beautiful feature in the American con- 
stitution. Whilst on the subject of Educa- 
tion, I cannot omit to make a few remarks on 
the injurious tendency of the doctrine which 
some of the most cnthusiastic admirers of 
Phrenology have advanced, attributing the dif- 
ference of propensities in males and females, 
to an “original difference of physical organi- 
zation:” allowing nothing to mental influence, 
but tracing the intellectual faculties to the 
brain: and thus giving a sanction to material- 
ism, by propogating opinions which ascribe 
nothing to the soul, instead of combining those 
principles of metaphysics which teach us that 
whatever may be the power of cerabral action 
on the human system, and mind. Yet the 
great fundsmental principles which coustitute 
a rational beiyg, and which from the very es- 
sence of our nature are derived from the soul. 
Philosophers in discussing the merit of a 
favorite theory, are not unfrequently entan- 
gled in their own sophistry and led into the 
most absurd errors. The celebrated Dugald 
Stewart has observed that “Metaphysical 
studies, when their effects are not powerfully 
controlled by the moral principles and feelings 
of our nature, have a tendency to encourage 


a disposition to unlimited scepticism on the 
most interesting and important subjects of 
philosophical inquiry.”” Whatever relates to 
the spiritual existence of man and the intri- 
cate connexion that is maintained with the 
material part of his nature, is subject to the 
sovereign rule of those laws which are diffi- 
cult to expound, avd rendered inscrutable; 
nor is it permitted to us to penetrate the ar- 
cana of Providence, whose ways are impervi- 
ous, and who sets a limit to the knowledge of 
man and renders his presumptuous efforts nu- 
gatory when directed to explore what is des- 
tined to be hid from mortal search. Much 
must be consequently left to mystery and 
surmise. 

‘*Know then thyself, presume not God to sean, 

The proper study of mankind is man. 

Placed on this Isth aus of a middle state, 

A being darkly wise, and rudely great; 

With two much knowledge for the seeptie side, 

With too much weatness for the stoie’s pride, 

He hangs between, in doubts to act, or rest; 

In doubt to deem hiriself'a god or beast; 

In doubt his mind or body to prefer; 

Born but to die, and veasoning but to err.” 

There is acertain class of mcn to be met 

with who are so dogmatical in their argu- 
ments, so stubornly tenacious of their opinions, 
and so happily wrapped up in their own con- 
ceit, as to silence all contradiction by their con- 
summate assurance, and put modesty te the 
blush. ‘hey think there is no limit to their 
knowledge, and boldly denounce those who 
differ from them without regard to modera- 
tion or the rules of propriety which should 
always predominate in controversial matters. 
The erudite and amiable Dugald Stewart has 
been harshly attacked by a learned writer in 
the first number of the Southern Review, for 
having freely exercised his excellent judg- 
ment, and expressed his opinion as to the hab- 
its of the male and female sexes which he at- 
tributes to the difference of education. I shall 
here quote a few of the remarks of Mr. Stew- 
art, to shew if they are such as to justify the 
critic in the observations he has thought pro- 
perto make. ‘* The intellectual and meral 
differences between the sexes seem to me to 
be entirely the result of education; using that 
word in its most extensive sense, to compre- 
hend not merely in the instruction received 
from teachers, but the habits ef the mind im- 
posed by situation, or by the physical organi- 
zation, of the animal frame.” The writer 
charges Mr. Stewart with being ignorant of 
and inattentive tothe established facts of phy - 
siology, because forsooth! he has assumed an 
opposite doctrine. The theory of the review- 
er is not such as I should consider sufficiently 
sound to make many Proselytes; I am not dis- 


osed to coincide with an Author who sup-' 
Pp Pp 


ports the opinion that nature has drawn so 
broad a line of distinction between the sexes 
as to assign to her the sole power guiding the 
respective habits and propensities of the Male 
anc Female, without allowing education to be 
the chiefagent in furming them.—It is an un- 
deniable truth that nature exercises a power- 
ful control over all the phenomena of life. 
The most learned physiologists readily grant 
that the human faculties depend on the soul 
and net on organization, and although some of 
the most enthusiastic Disciples of Gall and 
Spurzheim have adopted with infinite faith 
the lessons of their celebrated masters, they 
cannot be so devoid of reason as not to be 
aware of the existence of a ‘Great first 
cause” by which the mechanism of the hu- 
man subject has been formed and which is 
made subservient to all the Laws of Nature. 
The cerebrial functions derive from that 
source their influence over the system be- 
tween which there is a strong sympathetic 
affection. The passions of the mind act pow- 
erfully on the nervous energy of the brain, 
by which it becomes easily excited or impair- 
ed; sleeping or awake the brain continues te 
influence the system, and when that impor- 
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i ny internal or ex- 

ternal injury, the mind bec 
fected and the strength of the body spec ily 

rostrated. No man of sense can for a mo- 
ment doubt the power of the cerebral func- 
tions over mind and body, and the sympathy 
which exists, but I can never be governed by 
that eccentricity which acccunts for the diver- 
sity of habits and propensitics In the sexes 
solely from physical organization. The dis- 
ciples of Gall and Spurzheim might with as 
much reason pretend to distinguish the pro- 

ensities of male and female by peculiar 
marks, and osseous protuberances of the cra- 
nium corresponding with certain eminences of 
the brain. The opinions of Dugald Stewart 
(so generally admired in the United States) 
are founded on the most orthodox principles; 
his philosophy springs from a mind adorned 
by every virtue which can distinguish a great 
and good man; he is liberal in all his sen- 
timents, (particularly as regards Ameri- 
cans, and their political institutions.) His 
worksin this country are highly esteemed, and 
rank him as one of the most illustrous men of 
the age. His writings plead the great cause 
of truth and humanity,and are convincing, he 
requires no advocate to defend them; if he has 
erred—I simply ask where is that man to be 
found who has not?) With all due deference 
to the opinions of those persons who think 
themselves possessed of intuitive genius, and 
who assume the right of arbitrating on every 
subject, and especially on one of so interesting 
a nature as that we have just noticed—I repeat 
with all due deference totheir judg ment, (and 
more particularly to the critic in the first 
number of the Southern Review) I fully ac 

quiesce with Mr. Stewart as to the influence 
which education has on the habits and propen- 


sities of the sexes—nay,lam readyto go farther | 
and ineur the risk of having my knowledge of 
physiology questioned for being decidedly of 


opinion that education is not only the ground- 
work of this difference, but I believe that fe- 


males are endued by nature with as vigorous 


intellectual capacities as men; and although 
1 presume it has been designed by Providence 
that males should have more bodily strength 
than females, yetin every country there are 
many thousand exceptions. I have seen wo- 
men both in Europe and and America, capa- 
ble of undergoing the greatest hardships, 
and enduring without a murmur the toil that 
none but the strengest men could support. 
Among the Indian tribes of North America, 
the women are habituated from an early age 


to bear much drudgery and fatigue. In many of 


the countries of Europe it is by no means un- 
common to see women engaged inthe most la+ 
borious occupations of life, whilst the men 
abandon themselves to a state of indolence. 
There are innumerable instances of females 
weing distinguished in the sports of the field 
and of being skilful in the management of both 
horse and gun. Every age and country can 
boast of heroines who have displayed signal 
proofs of courage—and who have passed 
through the duties of common soldiers and 
sailors, and cheer‘ully submitted to the priva- 
tions usually attendant on military life. I 
have seen females act with the most exempla- 
ry fortitude when placed in the most trying 
situations. I have seen them endure the 
most severe surgical operations with a pa- 
tence and resignation, that cannot be surpas- 
sed by man. It would be useless to dwell 
further on this subject as facts speak for them- 
selves. The habits and propensities of chil- 
dren originate for the most part from instruc- 
tion and from examples constantly presented 
to them for imitation. Mr. Stewart in treat- 
ing “of the principle, or law of sympathetic 
imitation,” observes, ** we copy instinctively 
the voices of our companions, their tones, 
their accents, and their modes of pronuncia- 
tion, Hence that the general similarity in 
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point of air and manner observable in all who 
associate habitually together, and which eve- 
ry man acquires in a greater or less degree; a 
similarity unheeded perhaps by those who 
witness it daily, and whose attention accord- 
ingly is more forcibly called to the nicer 
shades by which individuals are discrimina- 
ted from each other; but which catches the 
eye of every stranger with incomparably 
greater force than the specific peculiarities 
which toa close observer mark the endless 
varieties of human character.”’ In the ac- 
quirement of knowledge, females cannot be 
held in less estimation than males. No good 
reason can be assigned why they should not 
be as perfect in the sciences as men, and as 
well versed in the ancient and modern lan- 
guages.—In all the polite accomplishments, 
they are generally superior. I have known 
among highly educated women some who 
have been distinguished for their classical and 
mathematical knowledge. If philosophy has 
not been a particular branch of study with 
females, it is because their attention has not 
been sufficiently directed to it. ‘The disci- 
ples of Gall may study the anatomy of the 
brain to discover and trace the characteristic 
marks of the sexes, and may form a theory 
adopted to convince or mislead those who are 
disposed to listen to their lessons of phrenolo- 
gy, but I will defy them to prove from princi- 
ples of physiology alone that the female pos- 
sesses less aptitude than the males for the at- 
tainment of the arts and sciences. I may be 
allowed to quote the opinion of a learned 
Scotch physician, who has said ‘‘ as far as my 
experience has gone, it has been entirely un- 
favorable to craniology, and my trials have 
both been numerous and made on persons 
whose internal faculties were strongly devel- 
oped. Indeed! though phrenology places all 
the finer and more exalted faculties of our na- 
ture in some region or other of the forhead, I 
have repeatedly observed that the most ex- 
tensive and available mental powers, as well 
as the most enthusiastic proclevity for indi- 
vidual pursuits occur frequently in persons 
whose forheads is perfectly free of any bump 
or protberances whatever. On the whole, 
fact seems to go against the phrenologist; his 
coctrine has now been submitted to the expe- 
rience of the world for nearly thirty years, 
yet in all that period so marked by a mania- 
cal rage for scribbling, no one scientific per- 
son of eminence has appeared in its defence.” 
In all which appertains to the sexes as to the 
distinctive parts which nature has made, I 
cannot be persuaded, however great the in- 
fluence of cerebral functions, and their sym- 
pathetic connection with the mind, that they 
extend so far as to render the habits and pro- 
pensities of the sexes subservient to their 
will. At some future day when more at lcis- 
ure, I may resume the subject in hopes of do- 
ing greater justice to its merits than my time 
at present admits of. CIVIS. 


THE POET’s poGc.—The manner in which 
Pope, the greatest of English Poets, was pre- 
served by the uncommon sagacity of his dog, 
was truly remarkable. The animal who was 
called Marquis could not agree with a favorite 
servant of the illustrious writer; he constant- 
ly growled when near him, and would even 
show his teeth when this servant approached. 
Although the English Poet was singularly at- 
tached to this dog, (who was a spaniel of the 
largest species, ) yet on aceount of his extreme 
neatness, which he pushed almost to excess, 
he would never allow him to remain in his 
chamber. Nevertheless, in spite of the most 
positive orders, the spaniel would frequently 
sneak towards evening into the apartment of 
his master, and would not be driven from it 
without the greatest difficulty. One evening, 


having slipped very softly in without beine 
perceived, this animal placed himself under 
the bed of *is master, and remained there 


scarcely breathing. Towards morning, the 
servant rushed hastily into the chamber of 
Pope. At this moment, the faithful dog sud- 
denly left his post and leaped on the villain, 
who was armed witha pistol, ‘The poet star- 
ted from his sleep; he threw open the win- 
dow to call for assistance, and beheld three 
highwaymen, who had been int oduced by his 
servant into the garden of his villi, for the 
purpose of robbing him of his most valuable 
, Ossessions alter having assassinated him, Dis- 
concerted by this unforseen accident, the rob- 
bers hesitated a moment, and then took flight. 
‘The servant thus betrayed by the watchful 
dog, was sentenced to forfeit his life. How 
powerful the instinct of this faithful animal, 
by whose astonishing sagacity was thus pre- 
served the life of aman of whose fame Eng- 
land may justly be proud. 

The same dog, shortly after this singular 
event, exhibited another proof of his remark- 
able instinct. Pope, reposing one afternoon 
in a little wood about three leagues distant 
from his house, lost a watch of great value. 
On returning home, the poet wished to know 
the hour, and found his watch was not in his 
fob. ‘Two or three hours had elapsed, and a 
violent storm was just commencing. The 
poet called his dog, and making a sign which 
Marquis very well understood, he said, ‘*I 
have lost my watch—go look for it.’” At 
these words Maceule departed, quick as the 
flash which lighted his steps, and repaired, 
no doubt, to every spot at which his master 
stopped. It so happened that the poor an 
mal was so long occupied in the search as 
create great anxiety, for midnight had arriv 
ed and he had not returned. What was 
astonishment of Pope when, on rising in the 
morning, he opgned his chamber door, and 
there beheld his faithful messenger lying qui- 
etly and holding in his mouth the splendid 
jewel, with which he had returned, perfectly 
uninjured, and which was the more highly 
valued by the poet, as it had been presented 
to him by tue Queen of England. 


At San Juan, in Mexico (says Captain Ly- 
on) I believe that every woman, and the great 
part of the men of the Rancho came at dif- 
ferent times in the evening to see my watch 
and writing case, neither of which curiosities 
had ever before been exhibited in San Juan. 
The watch was a machine of which all had 
heard; but the astonishment on hearing it 
tick and seeing its wheels in motion, was 
really as great as I ever saw displayed 
by either Negroes or Esquimaux; yet these 
people are almost white, and the descendants 
of Spaniards. A venerable old Ranchero, 
whose opinions seemed to carry great weight, 
remarked, that ‘‘it was folly (iouieria ) to 
give a number of dollars for a thing just to 
know how many hours it was from morning to 
night; that to know when to eat and drink, 
when to get up or lie down to rest, was quite 
sufficient:” a remark which with these prim- 
itive people met with avery general approval. 


Novet Empioyment.—The celebrated 
John Bullock, undertook at Mansfield, last 
Monday, to gather with his mouth fifty pota- 
toes placed a yard apart, and bring them sep- 
arately#to a basket, to wheel a barrow a mile, 
walk half a mile backward and half a mile 
forward, and run two miles, within an hour. 
He accomplished this arduous undertaking 
in fifty-eignt minutes and a half; and would 
have done it much sooner, but for the crowd 
pressing upon him to retard his progress. He 
has done the same feat in forty minutes. 


oF a sHeLt.—Grant aud Sagers sold yester- 
terday at their auction room a large collection of pie- 
tures and shells. Among the latter one small bulla 
brought eleven dollars. ir our seamen would devote a 
little attention to the scienee of eonchology, sufficient 
to dictinguish the rare species from the common kinde 
they could frequently bring home a valuable eargo in 
a very small space. Shells continue to be much sought 


after by amateurs in this city. 
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Tremont should not be discouraged if his first at- | 


tempt prove unsucecssfal. 


Time, a Poem.—An article of some length, ander | 
this title, has been inserted in the two last oumbers of 
the Aviel. It was sent to us as original by a person in 
Virginia, who, we believe, is a subseriber. We con- 
sented to its publication, knowing it to be a plagiarism 
ef the most barefaced character, in hopes that we 
should, in the conclusion, which was promised for this 
number, be able to detect the writer, that his name 
might be held up to the publie as an arraut literary 
poacher. The conelusi n, however, has not arrived: 
and we publish this notice that our readers may know 
we were aware of the fraud, and that the writer be 
made sensible of the merited exposure which he has 
eseaped. 

‘There are few things more galling to an editor, than 
to ac imposed upon by correspondents sending seleeted | 
articles for original. ‘'o deteet the forgery in all eases, | 
is impossible. fur to do so, he must have read, and not | 


only that, but he must remember, all that has been writ- 
ten: andif he should innocently publish a seleetion so | 
seat, the charge of ignorance would be peculiarly un- 
jast. We believe the case above mentioned is the on- 
ly iraposition we know to have been practised onus. It | 
is of all others the most pitiful and childish kind of | 
frand. 
of any who even attempts to practice on us in the same | 
way, it shall be held up to the gaze of his admiring | 
friends, in staring capitals, as a LEPERARY THIER. 


In every case where we can discover the name | 


Our friend of the Evening City Gazette would oblige 
some of his distant friends by letting them know where 
his paper is printed—as it is now diffieult to tell wheth- 
ee it emenates from Canada, New York, or Georgia. 


NiINGS IN GENERA”. 


CALAMITIES INCIDENT TO CORPULENCY.—it is upon 
reeord that the fat of a French lady caught fire. "Uhe 
Margavine of Barenuth also notices a fat Freneh prin- 
cess who melted after she was embalmed. I have since 
“seovered, in the Chronicles of Cromweli’s time, that | 
these eombustible materials in man were turned to 
good account in those days, and that a woman whe 
kept a tallow-chandler’s shop in Dublin, made all her | 
best candles from the fat of Englishmen, and when 
one of her customers complained of their not being so 
good as usual, she apologised by saying, ‘Why, 
Ma’am, Lam sorry to inform you, that tur this month 
past have been short of Englishinen. ” 


TAKING Up FoR in Monte: 
pelier, Vt. on the 26th alt. by the Rev. CC. Weight, | 
Mr. J. P. Miller, late agent of the New York Greek | 
Committee, at Greece, to Sarah Arms, daughter of 
captain Jonathan Arms. 


Be panricunan.—In the letter bag of a veseel that | 
arrived at boston a few days since, a letter was found | 
with this inseriptiou— 

*G, R. Draper | 

for is st streat oldtown 

near the old hayskeals A tobacconess 
Baltimore. 


of our exchange 


you know that?” 


| within the Lounds of the township. 


THE ARTEL. 


beauty, wisdom, worth or religion in Masonry, is a 
nincompoop, and ought to be mbbled to powder post 
by grub worins. ” 


Raisine curckens.—A writer in the Charleston 
Courier says: [have read, in some collection of voy a- 
ges, ofa very brave butdiminative man, who comman- 
ded an armed vessel belonging to Bristol. He was 
taken by an Algerine, and not being able bodied en- 
ough for fie d work, was made to hatch eggs. He re- 
lates the thing with great indignation, in his own nar- 
rative of his character and condemnation. ‘The wri- 
ter (says the New York Courier) has forgotten to add 
the most important part of the story, that the eomplai- 
sant Alyerine actuallly compelled the horror stricken 
gentleman to put ona pair of feather trowsers for the 
purpose. What an occupation for the commander of 
aman of war. 


THe worn SNAKE.—This besutifully spotted reptile 
is rarely to be found. One co: extraordinary dimen- 
sions, (upwards of five feet, and as thick as a man’s 
arm) was killed not long ago, at the Union forge, near 
Woodstock, Va. A genJeman who saw the animal 
deseribes the horn not as a blunt proturberanee trom 
the tail, buta flint-hard substance, cneased in a shictd, 
and as sharp as a needle, which, when attacked, the 


creature shoots from the seabbard, and inilicts a wound | 


which would destroy any thing which it encounters.— 
Naturalists have universally deseribed the weapon dil- 
ferently; we have now a correct account of it. 


Deevarren Joy.—A man gamed Francis Joy fell 
down and expired in the street in Norwich, Connecti- 
cut, on Monday morning. He had been addicted te 
habits of intemperate drinking, and it is probable died 
of apoplexy. 

Inisa did you kill that dog 
“Bekase he’d the hydrophobia.” ‘*tlow do 
Didn't you see him standing up 
yonder gateway out of the rain? If he hadn’t hated 
water, he’d never done that; 30 L thought L liad better 
just knock his brains out.” 


for??? 


Bown puize.—An alligator eleven feet long, was 
caught, at Litue Rock, Arkansas, after firing nine rifle 
balls into his eyes and other parts of his head. 


ComMMENDABLE AcT.—Dr. Macartney, the anatomie- | 


al professor in Dublin, with about fitty other surgeons, 
have begun the patriotic work of surrendering up their 
bodies for dissec tion, by signing an order to their res- 
pective executors to that effect. 

A sealed bottle, containing the following memoran- 
da was picked up to-day: ‘Struck on a rock, 14th of 
April; lat. 50, long. 4, the Lady Jane Grey, from New 
York to Portsmouth; ail hands expecied to go down.” 


| "Pak cunep.—A boy three years old was par- 
ticularly backward in his tongue, and his parents fear- 
,ed that he would never talk: 


‘Send him to a girl’s 
school,”? said a friend. ‘The hint was adopted, and 
succeeded bey ond expectation. 


PrErTICOAT GOVERNMENT.—The good people of the | 
/town of Ormston, Fngland, being persuaded of the 


superiority of the “petticoat torm of Government” to 
all others, have, tor two suecessive years, made choice 
of a female constable, as a ‘terror to all evil doers,” 
Last year the lot 
fell upon Miss Clementina Tratford, who in person, or 
by depury, discharged the office to the high satisfaction 
of the inhabitants: and the appointment of Miss Cath- 
arine Newton, as constable for the eusiing vear, was 
duly confirmed by the courtand jury ai vie Salford lect. 
- 
FROM THE MASSACHUSETTS JO URNAT. 

case.—A case of deceptive cireun- 

stantial evidence lately come to our knowledge, than 


, which, we believe a more remarkable sannot be found 


on record. Our information was comrotnicated to us 


papers contains an original article of poetry over the | by one who was personally engaged in the investiga- 


siguiture which is, (accidentally, no doubt, ) 
exactly, line tor line, in sentiment, rhyme and lan- 
guage, like a poem we used toread when we went to 


tion attending it. 
In acountry town in the state of Maine,a fw months 
since, the wite of a laboring man, who had lived for a 


school in Murvay’s English Reader, written by Carter. | long time on very indifferent terms with him, sudden- 


lt commences, — 
“The midnight moon serenely smiles 
O’er nature’s soft repose,” 
A pUSHEL oF Goon editor of the N. 
Y. Commercial in a recent excursion from the city, 


skimmed over the tuast river in a steam boat belonging | 


to one Mr. Peck, landed on the wharf of another Mr. 
Peck, hired a barouche and pair (think of that! an ed- 
itorin a Baronche!) of another Mr. Peck, aud dined 
at the hotel of another Mr. Leck. 

Enesantr exraacr.—The Ontario Pheenix of the 
2d July, contains the following exquisite sentence, em- 
beded ina column of similar gems. We never copy 


from our cotemporaries without seruple, but from such | 


classie sources as the Ontario Pheonix, we cannot re- 
train from drawing, now and then, even at the risk 


‘ly died. As she was in apparent perfect health on 

the day of her death, and there had beea violent quar- 
| rels between them, the man was regarded with a con- 
| siderable degree of suspicion. At the burial of the 
| wite, her relations attended. To these the husband 
| had always cherished a great hostility; but on this ocea- 
' sion he was particularly urgent that they should return 
| with him, after the funeral, and partake of a meal at 
his table. ‘They*were ill disposed to do this, both on 
| account of their recolleciion of the treatment of his 
_wife, his uniform hostility to them, and the very suspi- 
| cious circumstances of the wive’s death. Ele continued 
to urge them to return to his house and parteke of the 
_ entertainment with so much earnestness, that after ve- 
sisting for along while, they found that they cov! re- 
‘fuse no longer. “The meal was placed before ther, at 
‘whieh a dish of baked bains was abundantly sorved, 


ery individual of the party was taken sick; some were 
so vioieutly aifected that their lives were despaired of. 
These very suspicious cireumstanecs determined the 
neighbors to have the man arrested, and this was ac- 
cordingly done. ‘The house was searched, and a quan 
tity of arsenic was found, of which it was afterwards 
ascertained that he had bought a considerable quantity 
of an apotiiecary a short tine before the death of his 
wife. Another corroborating circumstance was, that 
tse accused had, onthe day which his wife died, car- 
ried to her while at work in the tield, a glass of liquor, 
anact ot courtesy which, such were the terias on whiel 
they had lived, it was quite out of his custom to proffer. 
‘The man was placed in custody, and preparatious were 
made for his The physician who attended the 
deceased was satisfied that the death was trom poison: 
and would give his evidence to that effect. Publie 
opinion was greatly exeited on the subject, and the 
conviction of the individual was confidently anticipa- 
ted at the approaching session of the court. 

Things bemg thus civewmstaneed, the physicias 
whose ev.dcnee as we have related, was decided on the 
point of the death being ovcasioned by poisen, happen- 
ed to be on a visit to the town of B——. ‘Lhe circum- 
stances being generally known, Dr. M. who was a per- 
sonal triend of this physician, sought an interview 
with him and enquired i he examined the body inter- 
nally after death, and on being answered in the nega- 
tive, he placed beiove him, in a strong manner, the 
situation in which he would find hinselt when ealled 
on before a court and jury for evidence of bis assertion 
that the death was by poison. It was soon decided that 
a disinterment and an examination of the body should 
be immediately made, and Dr. M. with another medi- 
eal friend, accompanicd the first named phy sicixn te 
the place of the presumed murder. The people of 
the vicinity expressed great satisiaction at knowing of 
| this intention, and were eager to assist in the disinter- 
ment, assured that it: would only add confirmation te 
their belief in the guilt of the accused: The body 
was quickly removed from the earth. A question then 
arising where the examination should take place—for 
ithad becn buried three weeks, no one was illing 
‘that it should be brought into his dwelling-house; a 
} 


| neighhoring barn was tirst proposed, but to this the 
physicians objected on account of the want of sutficient 
light. Phe meetinghouse was then named, and thither 
the body was earricd. It was placed on a table in the 
,centre aisle, and the examination commenced in the 
| presence of the assembled and eager multitude, who 
filled the pews and galleries. Dr. M. prepared to 
open the abdomen, and the gentleman who accompani- 
edhim, undertook, in the mean while, the examination 
of the head. Te the former of course the attention of 
all was chicfly divected. ‘The operetion of opening of 
the head however, advanced more rapidly than that of 
the abdomen, and the removal of the cranium discoy- 
ered to the surprise of the operators and the spectators, 
a suffusion of blood in the organ and all the unequivo- 
eal marks of apoplexy, while the stomach and other di- 
gestive organs were found to exhibit not the slightest 
indications of the presence of any poisonous substance! 
The surprise, and probably, in their excited state of 
mind against the supposed criminal,—the disappoint- 
ment of the speetators, was extrema The result of 
the examination, was, however, ivresistible in proof 
‘iat the death was occasioned by apoplexy, and not by 
poison, and the man’s life was saved, for it is searee to 
be doubted that a jury would have convicted him upoa 
the evidence of the circumstances we have enumerated. 

It will be asked how is the circumstance of the sick- 
| ness of the wife's relatives to be aceounted for? It is 
_ explained by a singular fact, of which one or two oth- 
er instanees are known to have oceurred. The beans, 
}of which the meal was principally composed, had 
‘been baked in earthen vessels, and were allowed 
' to grow cold; they had been kept long enough to have 
turned acid to a slight degree, and when they were 
| plaed in the oven to be reheated, the action of the acid 
| on the sides of the jar, decomposed the glazing, with 
| which the interior of the jar was coated, and of which 
| sulphuret of lead is the ehief ingredient; a poisonous 
substance was thus developed, and infused into the con- 
tents of the jar, and those eating the beans were at- 
tacked with symptoms if illness more or less severe— 
according to the part of the jar from which they were 
taken of which they ate. After this, it was not diffi- 
cult to admit, that the arsenic found in the man’s pos- 
session, might have been purchased for the destruction 
of rats, as he had constantly averred was the case. 

We leave this statement, the authenticity of whieh 
may be confidently relied on, to the reflection of our 
readers. ‘Chey can have little doubt, that had this in- 
dividual been brought to trial, Sy he would have been 
but far th interposition of the B. Physician,) without 
| the examination of the body, his life would have been 
sacrificed, —few juries would have hesitated to eonviet 
thim. It would have been one instance added to the 
/many on record, of the danger of a reliance on mere 
 eireumstauaial evidence, however stronz, and the im- 


ef promoting its popularity to the prejudice of our | and of which they were arged to partake liberally.— | portance of thoroughness in the investigation of al 
ewn, Here it goes. ‘* Every man who says there is , Much time had not elapsed a‘ter the meal, before ev- | questions of medica juitisprudénse, . 
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FOR THE ARIEL. 


TO CALEB TiisTLE. 


Flonor ’waits thee now or never, 
Long for fame thou shalt not whistle, 
Ske attends thy steps forever, 
Oh! poetic Caleb Thistle! 
Let the Satter’d Musidora 
‘Tune her harp strings to thy praise, 
For, perchance, ‘*the fair Jetora” 
May not deign to greet thy lays. 
Caleb, yes, too truc, Ud faintly 
Claim the part of ‘*Master-hand,” 
But, alas! thou sayest vainly 
That fair L command. 
Tho’ on other themes my metre 
Ott may flow with equal time, 
Yet, believe me, "tis far sweeter 
Thus to praise my friend in rhyme, 


Simple praise! but yet a token 
Of my feelings warm for thee, 
May thy harp-strings, long unbroken, 
Echo wide their melody ! 
And for many a coming day, 
May thy notes of music swell, 
Ia reflected brightness play 
Round our charming Ariel. 
MUSIDORA. 
TO A FRIEND. 
Weep on! I will not chide thy tears, 
not unmanly now to weep, 
When Ae, the stay of thy young years, 
Hath sunk in Death’s eternal sleep. 


Weep on! it is not weak to mourn— 
To give up all thyself to grief— 

*[ will ease the sorrows thou hast berne, 
*T will give thy suffering breast relief. 

Weep on! it is not weak to mourn— 
Will bid thee weleome home again— 

No more his smiles thy heart rejoice, 
For thou must look for them in vain. 


Weep on! for other hands than thine 
Have gently clos’d his dying eyes, 

To slumber ull the Light Divine 
Unseal them in the upper skies! 


Weep on! thou weepest not alone— 
‘Thy mother watched his lifeless clay— 
Sisters and brothers earv’d the stone, 
While thou, alas! wert tar away. 
Weep on! but yieid not to despair— 
Sink not beneath the grievous load— 
There’s One will hear the orphan’s prayer— 
Thou last a Father still in God, 
THE MARRIAGE SCENE, 
Young, chaste, and lovely—pleased, yet half afraid, 
Kefore yon altar droopsa plighted maid, 
Clad in her bridal robes of taintless white, 
Humb with the scene, and trepid with delight; 
Around her hymeneal guardians stand, 
Fach with a tender look and feeling bland; 
And soft she turns her beauty beaming eye, 
Dimmed with atear of happiness gone by! 
Then coyly views in youth’s commanding pride, 
Fler own adored one panting by her side; 


- Like lilies bending from the noon-tide blaze, 


Her bashful eye-lids droop beneath his gaze; 
While love and homage blend their blisstul power, 
And shed a halo round his marriage hour! 
What though his chance-abounding life ordain 
A path of anguish and precarious pain; 
By wane or woe, where’er compelled he rove, 
A cot’sa palace by the light of love! 
There beats one heart, which, until death, will be 
A gushing, glowing fount of sympathy; 
One frownless eve to kindle with his own, 
One changeless friend, when other friends are flown! 
O! sanction Thou the love united pair, 
Fountain of love! for thou art present there. 
R. Monrcomanr. 
ewer 


TronstpEs.”—The Boston Daily’ 
Advertiser gives the following reminescenscs | 


ef the frigate Constitution which recently re- 
turned to that port from the Mediterranean. 
She was built at Iart’s yard, near Win- 
nesimet ferry. 
ted notice by its closeness and solidity; the 


plank were put on and brought to their pla- | 
ces without steaming, which by softening was | 


thought to weaken the wood. ‘T'o give the 
hull greater strength, diagonal riders of large 
double timber over the ceiling, were bolted 


through and through, covering from the kel-| 


son near the centre, to the lower deck toward 


The frame of live oak attrac- | 
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Gt 


'stem and stern; these I believe were taken 
out when the ship was thorcughly repaired, 
-as unnecessarily binding her, and lessening 
jher speed. A large concourse witnessed the 
‘launch, which was finally a successful one; 
‘although through an excess of precaution in 
‘narrowing the ways, lest so large a body 


'should move too rapidly, more than one 


‘tempt was requisite. Capt. Preble was ap- 
/pointed first licutenant, but being abr: ad did 
not join the ship; and the late Charles C. 
| Russell acted as first; Com. Hull was fourth 
‘lieutenant. The frigate proceeded to Presi- 


| dent’s roads in fine style. While lying near, 


'fort Independence, a violent thunder squall 
‘nearly took the ship from her anchors, the 
‘turns of cable round the bitts cutting them 


{deeply by the friction, taking the stoppers, | 
/bolts and all cut of the deck, and the ship. 


'was brought up at the cable end, which was 
(clinched round the mainmast. While pre- 


| paring for sea, two large ships appeared in| 


‘the offing, and the long French 18 pcunders 
'then mounted on the quarter deck, berrowed 
‘I believe from the fort, the ships guns not be- 
ing ready, were shotted. This was an inci- 
‘dent which hightened the scene with the 
‘landsmen. ‘The strange sail turned out how- 
sever to be friends. 


_anchored in Nantucket roads, 


, The Commodore called on board the Con- | 


| stitution on his way to town, and proposed to 
captain Nicholson to go out with him, saying 
he would *‘show him how to sail.”?” Mr. Knox, 
‘who was on board as pilot, observed after- 
; wards, and before the ship had been proved 
}at sea, ** we will give him a tug more than he 
-expects; I have sailed and trimmed the ship 
| with the fort, and I want no better proof of 
; what she willdo.”? The ship sailed in a few 
_days with a strong southerly breeze, leaving 
‘behind her the numerous boats and small 


‘craft assembled among the pilot boats, as if | 


‘they had been at anchor, or as the Nahant 
steamboat passes the coaster and harbor craft 
‘in light weather. 
| was then visiting physician of the port, and 
‘used to be rowed about by a favorite boatman, 
! **cross handed,” ina fine clinker built canoe. 
The ship luffed, and he boarded her, and as 
‘his boat was towing astern, the doctor said he 
| believed the frigate sailed nearly as fast as 
this boat. The pilot said we were going 15 
i knots, and his canoe had never made the like 
‘before. As the breeze freshened and the rig- 
iging stretched, the top gallant sails were 
| handed, and after several man oevres, a Hing- 
| ham packet tender took out the landsmen, con- 
sisting of Gen. Heary Jackson, the NavyjAgent, 
/ and his assistant, now President of one of our 


| banks, and several others, and the ship pro-| 


reeeded to the West Indies. There she gave 
|chase toa large French frigate, but sprung 
| her bowspirt, and lest her. The same ship 
|afterwards fought a severe action with Com. 
'Truxton in the Constellation, and escaped, 
'after being conquered, by one of the chances 
of war. 

When the Constitution was passing the 
Narrows where a French 74 was lost during 
| the Revolutionary war, by missing stays from 


desired Capt. N. to give him good men at the 
wheel, and* to command ‘silence in the 
ship!” The order was quickly passed, and 
the transition from the bustle of the crew, 
‘and the gaiety of the quarter deck, was so 
sudden, and so great, as to be highly impo- 
sing. The pilot standing on a gun gave his 
orders, and we passed, with the cheers of the 
crews of the United States and Delaware, 
many of whom were on the islands, into dee- 
per water, and yiclding gracefully to the 
swell of the ocean, the good frigate showed 
herself to be at home upon the element of 
which as well as of her country, she was dcs- 
tined to be an ornament. 


Com, Barry in the Uni- | 
'ted States, with the Delaware sloop of war, | 


The late Governor Eustis | 


the over confidence of her captain, Mr. Knox | 


| PRISONS IN VENICE, BY DR. MOSELY. 


When I was in Venice, I descended inte 
‘the cells of the Prizioni Publiche, or great 
|}common prison. In the morning, when I sat 
out on this gloomy expedition, Dominicho 
Zacchi, my Venitian servant, who attended 
Lord St. Asaph, Sir George Beaumont, and 
several other English travellers, during their 
residence at Venice, took his leave of me,— 
this was on the 16th September, 1787. Do- 
minicho thought that I would never re- 
turn, or if I did, I might ‘‘a tale unfold,” that 
would endanger my safety at Venice. But he 
said, from what he had heard, that he did not 
think it possible for me to survive the foul 
and pestilential air I had to encotnter. 

It was with some difficulty I obtained per- 
mission from the Inguisitors, which was 
granted me merely on account of my being an 
English physician, a character much respec- 
ted at that time in Venice. I wished to have 
seen the Setto Piombia, where the state 
| prisoners were kept, but that was refused, 
| IT was conducted through the prison by one 
|of its inferior dependants, who carried a 
torch. We crept along narrow passages as 
‘dark as pitch, and in some of them two peo- 
|ple could scarcely pass each other. ‘The 
cells are made ot massy marble; they are 
/not only dark and black asink, but being sur- 
rounded and confined with huge walls, the 
smallest breath of air could scarcely find cir- 
culation inthem. ‘They are about nine feet 
square on the floor, arched at the top, between 
six and seven highin the highest part. There 
is toeach cell a round hole of eight inches in 
diameter, through which the prisoner’s daily 
allowance of twelve ounces and a pot of wa- 
ter is delivered. There is a small iron door to 
the cell. The furniture of the cell is a little 
straw anda small tub: nothing else. The 
' straw is renewed, and the tub emptied thro’ 
the iron door, occasionally. 

The diet is ingeniously contrived for the 
perpetuation of punishment. Animal food or 
| cordial nutritious regimen,in such a situation, 


| would bring on disease, and defeat the end of 
|this Venetian justice. Neither can the soul, 
if so inclined, steal away, wrapt up in slum- 
| bering delusion, or sink to rest from the ad- 
/monition of her existence, by the jailor’s dai- 
return, I saw one man who had been in a 
_cell thirty years; two who had been twelve 
j years, and several who had been eight and 
nine years in their respective cells. By my 
|taper’s light I could discover the prisoners’ 
_horrid countenances. They were all naked, 
| Che man who had been there thirty years, 
_ his face and body was covered with long hair; 
| he had lost the arrangement of words and or- 
/der of language. When I speke to him, he 
made an unintelligible noise, expressive of 
ifear and surprise, an would have fled like 
| lightning before me, if he could. 
| One whose faculties were not so obliterated, 
still recollecied the difference between 
day and night, implored, in the most piercing 
manner, that I would prevail on the jailor te 
murder him, or to give him some instrument 
that he might destroy himself, or use my in- 
fluence with the inquisition to get him hang- 
-ed. Death wasa favor I could not procure him, 
| Before I left Venice, this kindnevs of death 
/ was granted to one man who had been thir- 
teen years inacell, Before he left his dun- 
-geon, 1 hac some conversation with him, six 
days prev ous to his execution. His trans- 
port on the prospect of death, was surprising; 
he lenged for the happy moment of being re- 
leased from this life, and he hoped for the 
joys of a happy eternity. 


| One great reason why men practice generosity so 
little in the world, is there finding so little there. — 
Generosity is eatehing; and if so many men escape it, 
itisin ayreat degree from the same reason that coun- 
trymen escepe the small-pox— because they meet with: 
Bone 10 give them, 
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MY GREEN TABLE. 


Our friends E. M. and W. S. of Windsor, Ct. are 
mformed that their papers are never lodged in our city 
Post Offiee later than the day of publication, Saturday. 
We have no number of the first volume on hand. 


The application of E. B. W. of Litehfield, Conn. 
we do not understand. The first volume cannot be 
supplied in any way—nor do we tind his name upon 
our books previous to May last. His other request will 
be attended to. 


We shall be very grateful for any of the promised 
exertions of J. C. of Shawneetown. His letters should 
come directed to us. For turther particulars, he is 
referred to the terms of the Aric] to Agents. 


H. R. G, of Jefferson, Ohio, would oblige us by act- 
ingas Agent. Hisorders will be promptly attended to. 

H. B. of Moretown, Vt. is received, and his order 
filled. Further instructions thankfully observed. 


We cut the following from an eastern ee: but 
whether original there we cannot say. There is a 
dash of the humorous about it quite quaint and plea- 


gant. 
THE ROMANTIC, 
O saw you the knight of the blood red plume, 
As he spurr’d his coal black steed? 
The sky as he pass’d was wrapt in gloom; 
And so fast he rode—that he left his groom 
Atavery great distance indeed. 


He comes from the planis of Arracan: 
From the wilds of ‘Cimbuctoo; 

For he slew the Sultan, man to man, 

His red plume wav’d in victory’s van,— 
And he show’d ’em what he could do: 


A boy rides with him of sweet presage, 
With ringlets all shining and aot ; 
He can soothe the knight in his wildest rage; 
Buta good sharp eye which examines that page, 
Will shrewdl jy suspect—’tis a lady. 


And the lady she speaks in a foreign note, 
She was born in a land of fairy, 
¥ ween by her accent you'll guess the spot, 
“Tis an accentin sooth, that is seldom forgot, 
The brogue of her own ‘Tipperary. 
But thou Lord Hilderic, man of blood! 
W ho usurped that lady’s domain; 
Who didst send, in thine ireful and fraudulent mood, 
Four assassins, her carriage to stop ina wood, 
And pistol iie-—epmiontes in Spain. 


Behold her return’d all alive! alive! 
And Sir Gawen is come to right ber. 
Now tyrant oppressor! confess thee and shrive, 
Or summon thy vassals, and manfully strive, 
For Sir Gawen’s a furious fighter, 


The trumpeter’s breath rends the welkin in twain, 
But the red-plumed knight shall answer ye, 
Nor think, should thy impious challenge prove vain, 
Yo keep the estate by the laws of chicane, 
Or filing a bill in chancery. 
* * * 
Now joy to thee lady! thy lands are restored; 
Like a lion that never finches, 
Lord Hilderic fought, but was quickly floor’d, 
And Sir Gawen has pass’d his avenging sword 
Through his windpipe—a coulple of inches 
The bells are all ringing, full certain I am 
There’s a wedding, with masquers and dancers, 
Run! join the carousal! shout, revel, and cram, 
And pledge the fair bride of Sir Cawen M’Flam 
Of the sixteenth regiment of lancers. 


Says Thomas, my neighbor to me was jast saying, 

He had written to stop the paper thro’ haying; 

For the season is busy, and provisions are dear, 

And there’s but litle news at this time of year. 

Butin winter the papers more news will contain, 

And then, or in spring we will take them again. 

Says John, — Thomas your scheme makes me 
smile, 

But how are the printers to live all the while; 

If times are so hard as you do not deny, 

The printers, unless they’re supported, must die, 

*Till winter or spring they cannot survive, 

Uniess thro’ the sammer you keep them alive; 

Andif you once starve them, it will be in vain 

To expect that they will ever serve you again. 

Says ‘Thomas, indeed we did none of us think 

‘That printers could feel, or want meat or drink, 

Or like other people, could clothing require, 

Or, wood tor boiling a pot with the fire, 

Aud if none of these wants any trouble would cause, 
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THF SPECTRE’S VOYAGE. 
I see a hand you cannot see, 

That beckons me away; 
I hear a voice you cannot hear, 

will not let me stay. 

There is a part of the river Wye, between 
the city of Hereford and the town of Ross, 
which was known for more than twocenturics 
by the naine of ‘‘the Spectre’s Voyage;” and 
across which, as long as it retained that ap- 
pellation, neither entreaty nor remuneration 
would induce any boatman to convey passen- 
gers after a certain hour of the night. The 
superstitious notions current among the low- 
er orders were, that about the hour of eight, 
on every evening, a female was seen in a smal] 
vessel sailing from Hercford to Northbrigg, a 
small village of which not even the site is now 
discernable; that the vessel sailed with the 
utmost rapidity in a dead calm, and even 
against the wind; that to encounter it was fa- 
tal; that the voyager landed from it on the 
eastern bank of the River, a little beyond the 
village; that she remained some time on shore, 
making the most fearful lamentations; that 
she then reentered the vessel and sailed back 
in the same manner, and that both boat and 
passenger vanished in a sudden manner, as 
they arrived at a certain part of the river, 
where the current is remarkably strong, with- 
in about half a mile of the city of Hereford. 
This singular tradition, like not stories of 
a similar character, was not without founda- 
tion in truth as the reader will perceive, who 
takes the trouble to peruse the following nar- 
rative:— 

In the turbulent reign of Edward the Sec- 
ond, when the whole of England was one the- 
atre of lawless violence; when might was con- 
stantly triumphant over right, and princes 
and soldiers only respected the very intelligi- 
ble, if not very equitable principle, 

** That they should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who ean:” 

the city of Hereford was distinguished by the 
zeal and patriotism of its citizens, and by the 
the unshrinking firmness with which they 
adhered to the cause of Queen Isabella and 
the young prince her son, afterwards the re- 
nowned King Edward the Third, in opposi- 
tion to the weak and ill-fated monarch, who 


ites, the Spensers, fatherand son. Sir Hugh 
Spenser the younger, was a man of unques- 
tionable talents, and possessed virtues which 
during a period of less violence and personal 
animosity, might have proved honorable to 
himself, and useful to his country. The no- 
bles, however, hated him for his obscure 
birth, and his devotion to the service of his 
prince, who, however imbecile and unworthy 
of any high station, was nevertheless unstain- 
ed by any flagitious crime, and was possessed 
of a kind and generous heart, and was espe- 
cially endeared to Spencer, on account of the 
wealth and honors which he had prodigally 
lavished upon his family and himself. The 
discontents of the queen and the barons were 
not vented in fruitless complaints or idle me- 
nances. They ftew to arms, 
France, the queen’s brother, assisted them 
with men and money; the Count of Haicault, 
to whose daughter, Phillippa, the young 

rince had been contracted, did the same. 

he king was driven from London, and forced 
with the elder Spenser to take refuge in Bris- 
tol. Being hotly pursued to this city by the 
Earl of Kent and the Count of Hainault, at 
the head of*a formidable army, he was obli- 
ged to flee to Wales, leaving the elder Spen- 
ser governor of the castle of Bristol. This 
fortess was immediately besieged, and spee- 
dily taken, as the garrison mutinied against 
their governor, and delivered him into the 
hands of his enemies. This venerable noble 
who had near'y reached his ninetieth year, 


‘Lhey might live as the bears do, by sueking their paws. 


then wore the crown, and his detested favor- | 


the rebellious barons; he was hanged on a gib- 
bet, his bocy was cut to pieces and thrown to 
the dogs; and his head was sent to Winches- 
ter, the place from whence he received his 
title, and was there set on a pole, and expo- 
sed to the insults of the populace, 

When the news of this catastrophe reach- 
ed the younger Spens«r, he was at the head 
of a fine army, which had set down before the 
city of Hereford, for the purpose of reducing 
it to obedience to King Edward. The formida- 
ble force which he commanded, had struck 
terror into the hearts of the citizens; so that, 
notwithstanding their attachment to Queen 
Isabella, and their detestation of Spenser, 
they had showed symptoms of their willing- 
nss to yield to the latter on reasonable terms; 


_and he, desirous of obtaining possession of the 


city without any unnecessary effusion of blood, 
had granted a truce of a week’s duration, to 
give them time todecide upon what conditions 
they would open their gates to him. The 
disaster: us intelligence which he received 
from Bristol, however, made him doubtful 
whether he should hoid inviolate the truce 
which he had granted to the besieged. He 
did not doubt but that the Earl of Kent and 
his troops, flushed with conquest, would has- 
ten to his destruction, and to the relief of Her- 
ford, and that unless he could possess him- 
self of the city and castle, and by shutting him 
self up in the latter bid defiance to his ene- 
mies, the fate of his father must inevitably be 
his own. 

The favorite recreation of the inhabitants of 
Hereford was then, as it is now, to make ex- 
cursions either alone, or in parties, upon their 
beautiful river. This amusement had become 
so much a custom with them, that the most 
timid females were not afraid to venture alone 
at night in a small skiff, with which almost 
every family of respectability was provided; 
and on a bright moonlight night, the bosom of 
the river was beautifully diversified by the 
white sails glittering in the moonbeams, while 
sweet female voices would be heard warbling 
some popular melodies, the subjects of which 
were usually the praises of Prince Edward, 
or execrations of Spenser and those who had 
corrupted the King. It was on such a night 
that the incident, forming our narrative, oc- 
curred. The moon was riding in an uncloud- 
ed sky—unclouded except by those light flee- 
cy vapors which hovered round the form of 
the queen of night, increasing rather than di- 
minishing her beauty. The river seemed one 
sheet of silver, and numerous light vessels 
passing and repassing, gave it a delightful, 
animated appearanc. In one, which seemed 
to be venturing nearer the camp of the enemy 
than the others, might be seen a light and 
delicate female form, and on the shore which 
she was approaching, alittle above the village 
of Northbrigg, stood a soldier whose accou- 
trements bespoke him to belong to the army 
of Hugh Spenser. 

The lady landed and the soldier hastened 
to meet her. ‘* Dearest Isabel,”’ said he, 


The King of. 


“blessings upon thy generous, trusting heart 
for this sweet meeting! I have much to tell 
thee, but that my tongue dares not utter all 
| with which my mindis stored; and if it dared, 
‘it is not on such a night as this, so bright, so 
beautiful, that tidings dark as mine should be 
communicated.” Isabel, who had laid her 
head upon his breast when they met, started 
ifrom him, and gazed with the utmost terror 
and surprise at the unwonted gloom which 
darkened his countenance. 

“Walter, what means this? Come you to 
break the trusting heart which beats for you 
alone? Come you toconceal your vows—to say 
that we must part forever! Oh! better had 
you left me to the mercy of the wave, when 
| its work of death was half achieved, if you re- 
'served me only for the misery which waits 


was instantly, without trial, or witness, or upon a broken heart, and blighted and betray- 
accusation, or answer, condemned to death by 


ed affections!’’. 


| 
| 
| | 
| | 


«« Sweet, dry th.se tears!” replied the sol- 
dier; ‘while I have life Tam thine. I come 
to warn thee of sure but unseen danger. The 
walls of Hereford are strong, and the arms 
and hearts of hercitizens firm and trusty; but 
her hour iscome, and the path of her destroy - 
er, although secret, is like the stream which 
hides itself for a time beneath the earth only 
to spring forth more strongly and irresistibly 
than ever.” 

«Thy words are dark and dreadful; but I 
do not know of any cause for fear, or any 
means of avoiding it if it exists.” 

“Fly with me, fly—with thy heart and 
hand reward my love, and think no mcre of 
those grim walls, and sullen citizens, with 
souls as iron as their beavers, and hearts as 
eold as the waters of their river.” 

«©Oh! no, no, no! my father’s head is grey, 
and but for me alone, all his affections, all his 
hopes are buried in my mother’s grave. He 
hates thee and thy cause. Woaen I told him 
a stranger had rescued his daughter from the 
wave, he raised his hands to heaven and bles- 
sed him. I told him that that stranger was 
a follower of the Spensers: he checked his un- 
finished benediction and cursed him. But if 
he knew thee, Walter, thy noble heart thy 
constant love, methinks that time and entrea- 
ty would mzke him listen to his daughter’s 
prayer.” 

** Alas! my Isabel, entreaty would be vain, 
ond time is already flapping his wings, load- 
ed with inevitable ruin, over yon devoted city 
and its inhabitants. ‘Thy father shall be safe 
—trust that to me; and trust me, whatI prom- 
ise I can perform. But thou, my loved one, 
thou must not look upon the horrid face of 
war, and though my powe! extends to save 
thy father from injury, it wou d be easier to 
save the wall-flowers on the ramparts of the 
city from the foot of the invader, than one so 
fair, so feeble, from his violence and lust.” 

‘©Whoe’er thou art,” she said, “there is 
a spell upon my heart which love and grati- 
tude have twined, and which makes it thine 
forever; but sooner would I lock my hand 
with that of the savage Spenser himself, when 
reeking with the best blood of Hereford’s cit- 
izens, than leave my father’s side when his 
grey hairs are in danger, and my native city, 
when treachery is in her streets, and outrage 
is approaching her walls.” 

These words were uttered with an anima- 
tion and a vehemence so unusual to her, that 
Walter stood for a moment transfixed with 
wonder; and, oefore he recovered his self 
possession, Is.>¢., with the velocity of light- 
ning, had ree inca skiff, and was sailing 
before the winuiol + ord, ‘Curse on my 
amorous folly’ | claimed, “that for a 
pair of pale c>: d sparkling eyes, has 
perhaps, ruinec « wetter concerted str-ta- 
gem than ever entcred the brain of the Gre- 
cianCimon. I must away, or the false girl 
will wake the slumbering citizens to their de- 
fence, before the deed is done: and yet, must 
I devote her to the foul grasp of ruffian vio- 
lence? No, no! my power is equal to save or 
to destroy.” As he uttered these words he 
rapidly ascended the rocks which skirted that 
part of the banks of the river on which he 
stood, and was soon lost among the wild 
woods that crowned their summit. 

We shall not enter into any detailed ac- 
count of the events of that night. The roy- 
alists, by means of an unexpected attack du- 
ring the truce, and aided by internal treache- 
ry, hoped to make themselves masters of the 
city of Hereford. The citizens, however, 
had by some unknown means, obtained intel- 
ligence of the designs of the enemy, and were 
ready to repel their attacks. Every street 
was lined with soldiers, and a band of the bra- 
vest and most determined, under the com- 
mand of Eustace Cond: (Isabel’s father, ) 
manned the city walis. The struggle was 
shert but sanguinary-—the invaders were beat- 
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en back at every point, their best troops were 
left dead in the trenches, and above two hun- 
dred prisoners (among whom was Hugh Spen- 
ser himself) fell into the hands of the citizens. 
The successful party setno bounds to the ex- 
ultation of their revenge. The rejoicings 
were continued for three successive days; the 
neighboring country was ravaged without 
cessation and without remorse; and all the 


effect received from Queen Isabella, to be 
treated as felons, and hanged in the most 
public places in the city. This decree was 
rigorously and unrelentingly executed. The 
royalist soldiers, without any distinction as to 
have or character, suffered the ignominious 
punishment to which they were condemned, 
and the streets of Hereford were blocked up 
by gibbets, which the most timid and merci- 
bw of its inhabitants gazed upon with satisfac- 
tion and triumph. 

Sir Hugh Spencer, both on account of his 
rank and the peculiar degree of hatred with 
which each bosom beat against him, was re- 
served to be the last victim. On the day of 
his execution the streets were lined with spec- 
tators, and the principal families of the city 
occupied stations round the scaffold. 
great was their universal joy at having their 
enemy in their power, that even the wives 
and daughters of the most distinguished citi- 
zens were anxious to view the punishment in- 
flicted on him whom they considered the 
grand cause of all the national evils. Isabel 
was not of this number; but her father stern- 
ly compelled her to be a witness to the dis- 
mal scene. The hour of noon was fast ap- 
proaching, and the bell of the cathedral heav- 
ily and solemnly told the knell of the unfor- 
jtunate Spencer. The fatal cavalcade ap- 
| proached the place of execution. A stern 
and solemn triumph gleamed in the eyes of 
the soldiers as they trod by the side of the 
victim; but most of the spectators, especial- 
ly the females, were melted into tears when 
they beheld the fine manly form of the pris- 
oner, which seemed better fitted to adorn the 
royal levee or a lady’s bower, than the mel- 
_ancholy fate to which he was abcut to be as- 
signed. His hcad was bare, and hrs light 
/flaxen hair fell in a rich profusion of locks 
‘down his shoulders, but left unshaded his 
|finely proportioned and sun-burnt features. 
| He wore a uniform of the royal army, anda 

star on his breast indicated his rank, while he 
held in his hand a small ivory cross, which 
he frequently and fervently kissed. His de- 
| portment was firm and contempuous, and, as 
he looked on the formal and frequently gro- 
tesque figures of his guards, his features even 
assumed an expression of risibility. The 
sight of the gibbet, which was raised fifty 
feet high, seemed to appal him, for he had 
not been apprised of the ignominious nature 
of his punishment. ‘‘And is this,” said he, 
as he scornfully dashed away a tear which 
had gathered in his eye, “ye rebellious dogs, 
/is this the death to which ye doom the heir of 
Winchester?” A stern and bitter smile 
played on the lips of his guards, but they re- 
mained silent. God!” he continued, 
“in the field, or in the wave, or on the block, 
whic has reeked so often with the bravest 
and noblest blood, I could have died smiling, 
but this ———.”’ His emotion seemed increa- 
sing, but with a violent effort he suppressed 
every outward sign of it; for the visible satis- 
faction which gleamed on the dark faces 


shameful death to which he was devoted. 
By the time he reached the place of exe- 


prisoners were ordered, by a message to that | 


around him, at the state of weakness to'which | Spruce Street, Philadelphia, at 81 5 
they had reduced the proud heart of their | 


which the family of Condos sat; and in an- 
other instant a female, deadly pale, and with 
her hair and dress disordered, had darted on 
the scaffold, and clasped the prisoner in her 
arms. 

«“ Walter,” she cried ‘‘ Walter! can it be 
thou? oh! they dare not take thy life: thou 
bravest; bestof men! Avaunt, ye blood-thir- 
sty brood! ye cannot tear me from him! No! 
till my arms grow cold in death, Ill clasp him 
thus, and defy the world to sever us!” 

«‘Qh! Isabel,”’ he said, “ it is toomuch; my 
soul can bearnomore. I hoped thy eyes had 
been spared this sight—but the cold tyrants 
had decreed it thus; oh! leave me!—it is in 
vain—unmannered ruffians, spare her!” 
While he spoke, the soldiers forcibly tore her 
from him, and were dragging him through the 
crowd.—‘* My father! save him! he saved 
your child. —Walter! supplicate him—he is 
kind.” She turned her eyes to the scaffold as 
she uttered these words, and beheld the form 
of Spenser writhing in the air, and convulsed 
with the last mortal agony. A fearful shriek 
burst from her heart, and she sank senseless 
in the arms of those who bore her. 

Isabel survived this event more than a 
twelve month; but her reason had fled, and 
her health was so shattered that final recove- 
ry was hopeless. She took scarcely any food, 
refused all intercourse with her former friends, 
and even with her father, and would sit silent 
and motionless for days together. One thing 
only soothed her mind or afforded her any 
gratification—and this, as she was an expe- 
rienced navigator of the river, her friends in- 
dulged her in—to sail from the city of Here- 
ford to that spot on which she used to meet 
her lover. This she did constantly every 
evening; but when she landed, and had wait- 


eda short time, her shrieks and cries were 


itiable. This practice one evening proved 
fatal. Instead of landing at the usual landing- 
place, a little above the city, she entered a 
part of the river whcre the current is unusu~ 
ally strong. The rapidity of its waves mas-. 
tered and overturne’ the frail bark in which, 
she sailed, and the unfortunate Isabel sank to: 
rise no more! 

The tragic nature of these events made an 
impression on the popular mind, which two 
centuries did not efface. The spirit of Isabel 
was still said to sail every night from Here- 
ford to Northbrigg, to meet her lover; and 
the beach across the river which this un--. 
earthly traveller pursucc, was long distin- 
guished by the name of ‘* The Spectre’s. 
Voyage.” 


Mr. Woolford, a sporting gentleman, as re- 
markable for politeness in the field as for the 
goodness of his fox-hovnds, was one evening 
thus addressed by his huntsman: ‘* An’ p'case 
your honor, sir,” twirling his cap and quie at 
the same time, ‘*1 should like to be excused 
going to-morrow, to Woolford-wood, as I 
should like to go and see my poor wife buried.” 
‘‘] am sorry for thee Tom,” said his mester, 
“we can do one day witl out thee: she was an 
excellent wife.”? On the following morning, 
however, Tom was the first in the field. “Hey- 
day!’ quoth Mr, W. *‘did I not give you leave 


to see the remains of your wife interred?” 


‘Yes, your honor, but I thought as how we 
should have good sport, as it isa fine morning ;. 
sol desired our Dick the dog-feeder, to sce 
her earth’d.” 
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RECORDS OF WOMEN. 


The following, for exam- 
ple, ts her pietuse of Gertrude von der Wert, whose de- 
votedness to her husband on the rack is well known. 
“Her hands were clasp’d, her dark eyes raised, 
The breeze threw back her hair; 7 
Up to the tearful wheel she eazed— 
All that she loved was there. 
The dew was round her cicar and cold, 
The holy heaven above, 
Its pale stars wateling to behold 
Vhe might of earthly love. 


**And bid me not depart ” she cried, 
“My Rudolph say not so! 
This is no time to quit thy side; 
Peace, Peace, [ cannot go. 
Hath the world aught for me to fear 
When death is on thy brow? 
The world! what means it?—mnine is here-— 
I will not leave thee now. 


*T have been with thee in thine hour 
Of glory and ot bliss; 

Doubt not its memory’s living power 
To strengthen me through this! 

And thou, mine honor’d love and true, 
Bear on, bear nobly on! 

We have the blessed heaven in view, 
Whose rest shall soon be won.” 


And were not these high words to flow 
From woman’s breaking heart? 

Through all that night of bitterness and wo 
She bore her lofiy part; 

But oh! with such a glazing eye, 
With such a curdling cheek— 

Love, love! of mortal agony, 
Thou, only thou should’st speak! 


The wind rose high—but with it rose 
Her voice, that he might hear: 
Perehance that dark hour brought repose 
To happy bosoms near, 
While she sat striving with despair 
Beside his tortured form, 
And pouring her deep soulin prayer 
Forth on the rushing storm. 
She wiped the death-damps from his brow, 
With her pale hands and soft, 
Whose touch upon the lute-chords low 
Had still’d his heart so oft. 
She spread her mantle o’er his breast, 
She bath’d his lips with dew, 
And on his cheek such kisses press’d 
As hope and joy ne’er knew. 
Oh! lovely are ye, Love and Faith, 
Enduring to the last! 
She had her meed—one smile in death— 
And his worn spirit pass’d. 
While ev’n as o’er a martyr’s grave 
She knelt on that sad spot, 
And, weeping, bless’d the God who gave 
Strength to forsake it not. 
THE ENFRANCHISED. 
Thou hast burst from thy prison, 
Bright child of the air, 
Like a spirit just risen 
From its mansion of care. 
Thon art joyously winging 
Thy first ardeat Sight, 
Where the gay lark is singing 
Mer notes of delight; 
Where the sun-beams are throwing 
Their glories on thine 
Till thy colours are glowing 
With tints more divine. 
Then tasting new pleasure 
In summer’s green bowers, 
Reposing at leisure 
On tresh opened flowers; 
Or delighting to hover 
Around them, to see 
Whose charins, airy rover! 
Blew sweetest for thee; 
And fondly exhaling 
Their fragrance tul day 
From thy bright eye is failing, 
And fading away. 
Then seeking some blossom 
Which looks to the west, 
Thou dost find in its bosom 
Sweet shelter aud rest; 
And there dost betake thee 
‘Till the darkness is o’er, 
And the sun-l eams awake thee 
To pleasure once more. 


BE ARIEL. 


Dark dealing power! around thy way, 
‘The wrecks of human grandeur lay; 
Oblivion’s waters, cold and black, 

Roll onward in the gloomy track, 

And darkly hide from mortal ken, 

The traces where tay course hath been. 
The proudestthings that earth has known, 
The gorgeous splendor of a throne, 

The crest and kingly diadem— 

Thy peerless arm has seattered them. 
And power that shook the world with dread, i 
Lies crush’d beneath thy mighty tread! 
Surcessive vears around thee flow, 

Yet leave no traces ov thy brow; 

Revealing and destroying all: 

As firiuly now thy footsteps fall, 

As when at first thy course was given, 

And thy dvead limits mark’d by Heaven. 
Mysterious power! still deep and strong 

Thy tide of vears shall roll along; 

The sun shall leave his home on high, 

The moon and stars of heaven shall die: 

And thou shalt be the last to fall, 

The conqueror and the end of all. 


_Homoaous. 


Prithee, Poins, lend me thy hand to laugh a little. 


A note was recently sent to the workhouse 
in Wolverhampton, as a certificate of the 
illness of a poor woman, couched in the fol- 
lowing terms:—‘* Gentlemen, this is to sati- 
fy that ***** jis a live tho not able to Come 
in pirson—She will send you word when she 
is dead!” 


A real Irish direction.—The following is a 
copy of the direction of a letter that passed 
through the Liverpool Post Office, a few 
weeks back. Nodoubt it will be interesting 
to some of our readers. 

‘« This letter is for Ireland, 
to Arinagh, 
to the care of James Cribbin, 
Irish-street, 
for Hugh Mc Calls’s wife, 
of Fairlow, that belongs 
to the 49 Rgiment of Foot. 

SINGULAR RACE.—On Tuesday last, Eli 
Mitchel and Joshua Brook, of Elland, colliers, 
tor a wager of two sovereigns, ran a mile on 
the Halifax turnpike-road, upon their hands 
and feet. Mitchel performed this extraordi- 
nary feat of quadrupedism in ten minutes and 
fifteen seconds, having distanced his com- 
petitor, 

DEER-HUNT EXTRAORDNARY.—A_ few 
days ago, two Italian musicians, who travel 
with four dancing dogs, and also a kind of 
hound, on which a monkey rides astride, went 
to Stowe-House, and after exhibiting to the 
servants, took their departure through the 
stable-yard. It chanced that a herd of deer 
had congregated on the outside of the arch- 
way during the performance, in pursuit of 
which the great dog set off, in spite of all con- 
trol, with Pug mounted on his back, equipped 
rather appropriately for hunting, in a red 
jacket and cap, and a frill, collar, &c.; the | 
other dogs, also, in full dress for dancing, | 
joined in the chase, presenting such a scene | 
as was never witnessed before in Stowe-Park. 
Poor Jackoochattered and screamed with af- 
fright, not much liking the speed of his hack- 
ney, and at a sudden turn to the right he fell 
off; but here his case was worse than it was 
before, as he was*chained to the dog’s collar, 
who still kept on his merciless pace, dragging 
the poor monkey behind him, and tumbling 
and rolling ini over and over, Jackoo scream- 
ing all the time, and the other dogs in full 
mouth. To heighten the effect of the scene, 
the Italians threw themselves down on the 
grass during the chase, knocking their heads 
on the ground, bellowing with affright,and ut- 
tering alternately imprecations and exclama- 
tions—‘‘Oh, de poor montey! Oh, de poor 
montey! Got bless! What we do! him die! 


what we do!!!”—At length the runaway 
hound was secured by one of the grooms, but 
not until the whole wardrobe was destroyed, 
poor pug’s nose bleeding copiously, and with 
loss of a few front teeth; but no persuasion or 
force could induce pug to mount again, he 
having had enough of decr-hunting.— Windeor 


From the New Englund Weekly Review. 
YANKEE LYRICS, 
There is, in famous Yankee land, 
A class of men, yelep’d tin-peddlera, 
A shrewd, sarcastic band 
Of easy meddlers— 
They scour the country through and through, 
Vending their wares, tin-} ots, tin- pans, 
Tin whistles, kettles, or to boil or stew, 
Tin cullenders, tin nutmeg graters, 
Vin warming platters tor your fish and ’taters4 
In short 
If you will look within 
His cart, 
And gaze upon the tin 
Which glitters there 
So bright and fair 
There is no danger in defying 
You to go off without buying. 


One of these cunn'ng, keen-eyed gentry 
Stopp’d at a tavern in the country, 
Just before night, 

And call’d tor bitters for himself of course, 

And todder for his horse— 

This done, our worthy wight 

Inform’d the landlord that his purse was low; 
Quite empty, Lassure you Sir, and so 

I wish you’d take your pay 

In something in my way. 


Now Boniface suppos’d himsdlf a wag— 

And when he saw that he was suck’d, 

Was not dispirited but pluck’d 

Up courage, and his trowsers too! 

Quoth he U himself, “‘I am not apt to brag 

true, 
But 1 can stick a feather in my cap 
By making tun of this same Yankee chap. 
Well my good tricnd, 
That we may end 
This troublesome affair, 
Tl take my pay in ware, 
Provided that you’ve got what suits 
My inelination—” 
‘© No doubt of that,” the peddler cried 
Sans hesitation. 

Well bring us ina pair of good tin boots” — 
** Tin boots!” Our Jonathan espied 
His landlord’s spindle shanks 

And giving his good genius thanks 

For the suggestion, 

Ran out, return’d and then—*“ by goles!” 

** Yes here’s a pair of candle moulds! 

They'll fit you without question!” vw. 
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THE SATURDAY BULLETIN. 


This is a weekly paper published by EDMUND MORRIS, 
(Editor of the Ariei,) at Iwo Dollars perannum. Being desi 
rous to introduce it to the notice of his friends abroad, the 
following summary of its character is presented for their eon- 
sideration. 

The BULLETIN is issued on a large imperial sheet of good 
paper, six columns on a page. and in new type. The object 
of the Bulletin js to furnish its readers woth a quantity of Lit 
erary matter weekly, soue Foreign news, some Poetry, some 
Domestic intelligence, and such matter as the editor may feel 
disposed to write—to the exclusion of all politics 

The first page is devoted entirely to Liierary matter,from the 
pens of corresponden's, and seieeted trom the best American 
and Foreigh periwdicals—Essays, Paes, Aneedotes, Poctry, Bi- 
ography, and Miscellaneous items, pithy, humorous, and grave. 

Oceasionally a part of the second pare will be devoted to 
Literary matters: but more generally at walk be supplied with 
General Information—such as remarkable occurrences Foreign 
news, and matter relating to our own country, selected from 
the cloud of journals which pour in upou us from all quarters 
of the Union. 

The third pave wi!l contain the eogitations of the Editor—it 
he has anything to offer. Communications upon local affairs, 
a list of local cecurrenees dusting the week, reports of cases at 
the Police Office, a copious summary of Domestic News under 
the head of Things in General, Marriages and Deaths, and 
such advertisements as inay be received, torether with a varie- 
ty of information which itis impossible to name or locate ina 
Prospectus, 

Whe Bulistin was established by the subscriber less than 
twelve months ago, aud he is new enabled, by th> liberal pa 
tronage of the public, to issue THIRTY FIVE HUNDRED 
PAPERS weekly, and the hast is daily increasing. 

Any gentleman in the country who may bed sirous of sec ing 
the Bulletin, by dropping a line to that eff-ct shali reevive sev- 
eral numbers by return of mal; and should he procure five 
responsible subseribers,a copy will be sent to him for his treu- 
ble. The papers are generally lodge! in the city post office on 
the evening previous to publication—so that distant subseribers 
a them by the earliest mails. Letters should be post- 
pai 
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